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THE BUSY BODY. 


NATURE has wisely and beneficially ordained that ne 
sentiment or impulse of the bumau heart shall be so power- 
ful, or take such deep root, as parental affection. Even the 
most idle and dissipated in either sex are frequently re- 
claimed and made worthy members of society by the fear 
of setting an improper example to their offspring. From 
the savage to the most civilized state of society the impulse 
is equally strong; it supersedes every other claim on the 
heart, and even excludes selfishness, It is true, there have 
been horrible instances of brutality practised by parents 
towards their children, but these have been comparatively 
rare, and invariably considered unnatural and odious. The 
vainest mother is proud to be eclipsed by her daughter; 
and the man of sense and erudition considers it no degra- 
dation to have his son extolled for superior parts and more 
extensive acquirements. Setting aside those casual instances 
of maternal neglect which are sometimes to be met with, 
~ Jet us pursue the fond mother through all the trying scenes 
which await her, and we shall find occasion to lament that 
ingratitude is too often the reward of all their tenderness. 
From the hour of her infant’s birth the mother is generally 
content to forego all those scenes uf gaiety, in which sheonce 
took the greatest pleasure, for the sweet yet fatiguing offices 
of nurturing and attending her babe. The task of educa- 
tion follows; in this, both parents take an active part, and 
their anxiety is proportioned to their assiduity. Fearful of 
impoverishing these dearly beloved objects of their mutual 
care, they cheerfully submit to deprive themselves of every 
luxury, and even sometimes of the comforts they previously 
enjoyed, to procure for them temporary gratifications or fu- 
ture advantages. ‘Thus disinterested are the parents, but 
how does the child requite such obligations? Too fre- 
quently by pertness, obstinacy, derision, and disobedience; 
at best by disregard of their advice, and neglect of their de- 
elining years. I was led into these reflections by noticing 
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the conduct of some young people with whom I was lately 
in company: one of these, Miss Eleanor Bateman, is the 
only daughter of a respectable couple who have long rested 
all their hopes upon this darling child; yet either through 
mismanagement in the system of her education, or a natu- 
ral perversion of disposition, Miss Bateman is neither the 
pattern of perfection her parents would fain have made her, 
nor even seemingly grateful for the pains and expence they 
have bestowed on her. Just emancipated from a modern 
hoarding-school, which effectually weaned her from any 
inherent love of her parents, she considers herself perfectly 
independent, and determined to prove her independence 
by taking every opportunity of contradicting her mother, 
without any regard to delicacy or good breeding, a liberty 
she would scarcely take with any indifferent person, and 
reserved only for the parent who gave her birth. Every 
kind of domestic employment is left for the “ old lady,” 
as she familiarly styles her mother, “ for her own part, her 
music and drawing, with the lessons of her French master, 
take up all her time, or if she finds a leisure hour, there is 
always an interesting novel at hand; and she has no no- 
tion of fagging at needlework, which her mamma is so 
fond of, that she pores her very eyes out with mending and 
making—but then indeed the good soul never had any taste 
for more polite accomplishments.” Miss Bateman has al- 
ready, I find, formed an intimacy with a young profligate 
fellow, who is disapproved of by her parents, but it is very 
probable she will one day find just time enough to elope with 
him, and have leisure all the rest of her life to repent, and 
whenever she in turn becomes a mother, know what is due 
to the feelings of an affectionate but neglected parent. 
Edward Townsend is the eldest son of a shopkeeper in 
: being a boy of quick capacity he was much flat- 
tered and caressed by all his father’s acquaintance, and 
every one persuaded old Townsend to give him rather more 
schooling than he at first inten@@d, or indeed could well 
afford. In consequence of this advice, however, the savings 
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of industry were carefully scraped together. Instead of 
having their usual Sunday addition of pie or pudding, a 
plain joint of meat sufficed for the family. Mrs. Townsend 
bought no more sarsenet gowns, but contented herself with 
a dark cotton one, and Mr. Townsend prudently discharged 
his only maid servant, as the mother cheerfully undertook to 
do all the work of the house with the assistance of her eldest 
girl, a child of ten years of age. All these economical re- 
trenchments were submitted to, in the hope of putting Neddy 
forward in the world, and at a suitable age Townsend suc- 
ceeded in placing him as clerk in a banking-house in Lon- 
don. In this school of extravagance and dissipation the 
young man learnt all those convenient methods of spending 
his money, against which a prudent father had seriously 
cautioned him. But Fdward was no longer in leading- 
strings, and consequently resolved to shew his dad that he 
had a spirit above controul, To every remonstrance which 
paternal affection dictated, the reply was, that “ he earned 
nis own salary, and should certainly suppose that he had a 
right to spend it as he pleased:” from that time the old 
man forebore to press him with advice, and consoled himself 
with the idea that his son was now old enough to know 
what he was about, and must have too much sense and too 
high a notion uf honor, to spend more than his income. 
Once being particularly bard run for a sufficient sum to 
discharge a hill, he wrote a most affectionate letter to his 
darling boy, requesting the loan of ten pounds for about 
three weeks, to which this very grateful and dutiful son 
replied, by expressing his astonishment that so prudent and 
careful a tradesman as his father should be at a Joss for so 
small a sum, declared his incapacity of furnishing it, as he 
had already overdrawn his salary, and concluded by ob- 
serving that he should come and pass a week or two with 
them in the course of the summer, when he should take 
the opportunity of introducing a young lady to them, whom 
hé expected they would eceive as their future daughter in 
law. This letter was a severe mortification to the poor oki 
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man ; he felt the impertinence of his son in full force, and 
would have resented it, but the tenderness of the mother 
interposed, and prevented his forbidding him the house. 
At the time appointed Edward drove a dashing gig to his 
father’s door, and with unblushing effrontery handed from 
it a smart bold-looking girl, dressed in the extreme of the 
fashion. Having introduced her as Miss Tryon, he very 
unceremoniously apologized to her for the indifferent ac- 
commodation she would find at his father’s, adding, “ I 
know, my dear Fanny, you will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse it: my father and mother are old-fashioned people, 
and cannot put themselves out of the way, but I am sure 
you are heartily welcome.” Miss Tryon, with much affec- 
tation, begged they would put themselves to no inconve- 
nieuce on her account, as she could accommodate herself to 
any thing; that to be sure she was accustomed to a very 
elegant house in town, but that she was a prodigious ad- 
mirer of rural simplicity, and could make shift for a short 
time with all her heart. Mrs. Townsend, imagining by 
her appearance that this very accommodating young lady 
must certainly be a person of fortune and consequence, was 
much more delighted with the good fortune of her Neddy, 
than with the manners of her guest, and said, in the simplicity 
of her heart, “ I am sure, Miss, we will do all in our power 
to make you comfortable, and though we have but one 
spare bed, which Edward must sleep in, our Kitty is a very 
clean tidy little girl, and I Aopes as how she will not bea 
disagreeable bedfellow, if so be you have no objection to 
sleep with her.” Miss Tryon put up her lip at this inferma- 
tion: “ Tam not fond of sleeping with children,” said she, 
“and if Mr. Townsend had informed me that you had no 
“room, I should not have thought of coming down, I am 
sure.”-—“ My husband did not think of it, Miss, he was so 
glad to see our dear boy.”—“ I meant your son, ma’am.”— 
“ Oh, Neddy!” replied the old lady, recollecting, “ aye to 
be sure he might have told you.”—* It is no matter, mjs- 
tress,” said Townsend, “ Kitty can go and sleep at neigh 
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bour Simpson’s.”-—“ Aye, true,” replied the complaisant 
mother, “ I can light the fire myself you know; she will 
be back in time for breakfast, it is not above half a mile.” 
While this matter was adjusted, the young lady was walk- 
ing about looking at the prints which adorned their humble 
parlour, surveying them with a quizzing glass, and affecting 
to laugh at the subjects, though in reality ridiculing the 
good old couple. 

It was during this visit that I chanced to drink tea with 
Mrs. Townsend, and heard the particulars which I now re- 
late, while the young couple were out on a stroll. The fond 
mother was expatiating on the improved appearance of her 
son, and descanting on his good luck in attracting the no- 
tice of a person of fashion, when they returned, and I in- 
stantly recognized in Miss Tyron a little apprentice of the 
manatua-maker who made my dresses in town. She co- 
loured with mortification when she perceived that she was 
known, and I acknowledge I took a spiteful pleasure in 
humbling her pride in proportion as she had delighted in 
putting the worthy old couple to inconveniences. In con- 
sequence of this discovery they shortened their visit, and 
I believe departed without regret, but not before they had 
thoroughly disgusted the old folks with their arrogance and 
umpertinence. The folly and ingratitude of this hopeful 
son is not the only instance to be met with in life; unbap- 
pily, itis but a picture of general manners, Should it, how- 
ever, fall beneath the observation of any young persons who 
have parents, to whom they owe every thing they can boast 
of in this life, let them look on the portrait, and have the 
happiness of boasting that it does not resemble themselves ; 
let them consider that they may yet become parents them- 
selves, and that then, and not till then, will they know 
how “ sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a thank- 
Jess child.” 
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SWIFTIANA, BY POPE. 


Swift has an odd blunt way that is mistaken by strangers 
for ill nature. It is so odd, that there is no describing it 
but by facts. I'll tell you one that first comes into my 
head. One evening Gay and I went to see him: you know 
how intimately we were all acquainted. On our coming in, 
“ Hleyday, gentlemen (says the ductor), what's the meaning 
of this visit? How came you to leave all the lords that you 
are su fond of, to come here to see a poor dean ?”—* Be- 
cause we would rather see you than any of them.”—“ Ay, 
any one that did not know you so well as I do, might be- 
lieve it. But since you are come, I must get some supper for 
you, I suppose.”——“* No, doctor, we have supped already.” 
— Supped already, that’s impossible! why it is not eight 
o'clock yet. That's very strange! But if you had not sup- 
ped, I must have got something for you. Let me see; what 
should I have had? A couple of lobsters; ay, that would 
have done very well; two shillings: tarts, a shilling. But 
you will drink a glass of wine with me, though you have 
supped so much before your usual time only to spare my 
pocket.”"—-“ No, we had rather talk with you than drink 
with you.”—* But if you had supped with me, as in all 
reason you ought to have done, you must then have drank 
with me. A bottle of wine, two shilliungs—two and two is 
four, and one is five; just two and sixpence a-piece, There, 
Pope, there's ha!f-a-crown for you; and there’s another for 
you, sir; for I won’t save any thing by you, I am deter- 
mined.” This was all said and done with his usual serious- 
ness on such occasions; and, in spite of every thing we 
could say to the contrary, he actually obliged us to take the 
money. 

iI. 
Dean Swift one time was on a visit to the Ludlow family, 


who, wishing to make the place agreeable to the dean, it 
appears had invited a number of friends fur that purpose. 
One night after the family had retired to rest, Sheridan 
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outer door, or the same perhaps being locked, he returned 
to his room; but from dire necessity, for omnes eddem cogi- 
mur, was compelled to find the yard in his own chamber. 
The dean, whose observation nothing escaped, comes to 
the knowledge of it, and taxes Sheridan with the fact. She- 
ridan stiffly denies, and Swift as stiffly affirms it. A half- 
crown, slipped into the hand of the chamber-maid, puts the 
matter out of doubt; and the assizes being at hand, the 
dean determines to try Sheridan according to law. For this 
purpose the neighbours are summoned; the better sort as 
grand jurors, the inferior as a petty jury, who should try 
the culprit. Those who know the influence which the 
higher orders possess over the lower in Ireland, will easily 
credit this part of the story; especially as that influence 
was then much greater than it is at present; to say nothing 
of Swift’s own authority, whose commands were always 
absolute. A tribunal was erected, and all things prepared 
in due and regular form. A plain kitchen table is turned 
with its top downward, and into this dock Sheridan is put 
wigless and bare-headed ; while Swift himself mounts the 
seat of justice, with his own wig frizzed and brushed into a 
full bottom, and set inverted on his head: a servant maid’s 
scarlet cloak is flung over his shoulders, to represent the 
robes of a judge, and Aaron's band is converted into that 
of the chief justice. The grand jury are sworn, and the 
bill found; the petty jury sworn in their turn, and the pri- 
soner put on his trial. The crier commands silence, and 
the lawyers are ranged. The utmost gravity and decorum 
prevail; and the only smile that passed on the occasion, 
arose from the ludicrous circumstance of Mr. Stopford, who 
being feed for the crown, declared he could not do his duty 
as a true lawyer, unless he should be feed on both sides. 
A second fee therefore is given him in open court on behalf 
of the prisoner; and he told. my mother he actually received 
by the double fee eighteen shillings. Ue is said to have con- 
ducted himself with wonderful humour and address through 
the whole of the trial. The Jacksons and Grattans had 











servants are examined, and the pot-de-chambre carefully 
examined also. The chamber-maid in particular undergoes 
a severe Cxamination: but the fact is not yet sufficiently 
established. The modest, the beautiful Mrs. Ludlow her- 
self, is hauled into court, weeping and sinking with shame: 
neither tears nor entreaties can avail her: sworn she must 
be; but just as the playbook, on which the other witnessed 
had given their testimony, was tendered to her, “ Hold!” 
cried the judge, “ let her be sworn on the very vessel it- 
self; it is an emblem of her purity,” avd poor Mrs. 
Ludlow, sobbing and blushing, is compelled to kiss the 
filthy mirror of her purity. Her testimony closes the 
scene: Swift sums up the evidence in form, gravely 
leaving the whole of the case to the consideration of the 
jury. Their verdict, as might be expected, was that of 
guilty; and Swift, with all the solemnity of justice, pro- 
nounces sentence of death on the trembling Sheridan, aw- 
fully concluding with “ The Lord have mercy on your soul !” 
A rope is produced: Sheridan sees he shall be hanged pro 
forma; out of the dock he springs, and flies up stairs, 
the whole court in full cry after him, But fear having 
added wings to his feet, he had sufficient time to bolt his 
chamber door, which he barricadoed as well as he could 
with what furniture was in the room. Here for two hours 
he remained besieged: at length he capitulated, on a so- 
lemn assurance that he should not be hanged. 

In a day or two the judges arrive; and hearing the con- 
tempt that Swift had put upon them, send an express with 
an account of it to the lord lieutenant, who very wisely 
laughed at the frolic. Not finding the redress they expect- 
ed, they make a formal complaint to the bishops, who had 
nearly resolved to take up the matter seriously; but one 
among them, somewhat more prudent than the rest, re- 
commended that the whole should be hushed up. 


SLAVE TRADE FORMERLY CARRIED ON IN EUROPE. 
During those ages, when feudal tyranny and monkish 
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superstitions threw a gloom over the world, and depressed 
the faculties both of mind and body in the human race 
to a level with, or rather beneath the brute creation, the 
great lords seem to have claimed, and exercised uncon- 
trolled, a power over their vassals similar to that which 
Furopeans in the enlightened eighteenth century practised 
and justified towards the swarthy inhabitants of Africa. 
The most forward supporters of that disgusting traffic in 
human beings would startle at the bare mention of a like 
authority usurped over their persons and property; yet just 
such was the condition of their ancestors in this and every 
other country wherever the inundating swarm of nations 
from out “ the northern hive” had established the grada- 
tions of the feudatory system. Such too, most probably, 
must sti/l have been their condition had the political consi- 
derations they at present so much insist on, and the manifest 
happiness of their victims in their degraded state, been al- 
lowed to operate against any change of system on this side 
the Atlantic. 

Amongst many other examples of this absolute dominion 
of the great lords, the following may be considered as a 
striking instance, and is moreover curious in fixing the 
comparative value at that period of what could but be 
termed biped and quadruped cattle. 

In the year 1155 an abbot of Soissuns, a considerable 
town of France, who had been lately elected, and wished 
to solemnize his installation with all the sacerdotal pomp 
it was capable of receiving, made enquiries after a beautiful 
horse for his own use*® at the public entry into his new 
metropolis. After some search and difficulty an animal 
was produced which satisfied the prelate, and the price de- 
manded paid immediately, which consisted in five vassals 
trom off the estates of the church, two men and three wo- 
men,—neither is this by the contemporary historian related 
as a thing either illegal or uncommon. 


* The invention of coaches is of a subsequent date to the pe 
riod here alluded to, 
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ANECDOTES OF MR. HUTCHINSON, 
FOUNDER OF THR SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY CALLED AFTER 
HIS NAME, 


THIS gentleman, whose skill and industry procured him 
the situation of head steward to the Duke of Somerset, felt 
early a predilection for the science of mineralogy, which he 
afterwards cultivated with so much success, During his 
travels through various parts of England, in this situation, 
he collected with great diligence and expense a variety of 
rare specimens illustrative of his favorite science, but more 
particularly with a view of their serving as the groundwork 
of a theoretical and incontrovertible demonstration of the 
Biblical accounts of the Creation and Deluge. This collec- 
tion he transmitted to his friend Dr. Woodward to arrange, 
who also engaged to draw up the proposed work, but seeins 
never to have had any real intention of doing it, only de- 
signing to make this a pretence tu engage Mr. Hutchinson 
more earnestly in collecting mineral materials, and at the 
last to get the whole collection into his possession, And 
the event justifies the s*spicion, It does not appear that 
Mr. Hutchinson had any thoughts at that time of com- 
mencing author. His natural researches had afforded him 
an opportunity of discovering what were the real agents in 
nature, and that the scripture philosophy was the only true 
philosophy, and he was desirous his fellow-creatures should 
reap the benefit of his discoveries, and be set right in a 
point of that consequence. And to this end he chose to 
make use of the pen of one who had already given an ap- 
proved specimen of his abilities in that way. But when 
he found that the doctor was playing fast and loose with 
him, he was then resoived to wait no longer, but trust to 
his own pen, and exert that capacity and those talents in 
the service of his heavenly Lord and Master, for which 
he had so eminently and successfully distinguished him- 
self in the service of his earthly one. Though he had 
great and daily reasons to suspect the sincerity of Doctor 
Woodward's intentions, yet he was unwilling, for a lon 
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while, to give too much way to his suspicions: they however 
put him upon his guard, and made him more and more 
earnest in his solicitations for the performance of the doc- 
tor’s promise. The doctor thus pressed, in order to gain time, 
and quiet his clamours, was wont to show him a large folio 
book, placed upon an upper shelf in his study, in which he 
told him the desired work was begun, and was in some 
forwardness; but he did not care to shew it him till it was 
completed, or at least till he had revised what he had al- 
ready written. This, for the present, silenced Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s solicitations, but not his suspicions; and he was de- 
termined to try if he could not, some way or other, get a 
peep into this same folio. To this purpose he used to visit 
the doctor at thuse hours in which it was most likely to 
find him in his study. The doctor, conscious of his own, 
or jealous of Mr. Ilutchinson’s intentions, betrayed an un- 
easiness at these ill-timed visits, kept a watchful eye upon 
Mr. Hutchinson, and was always wanting to get him out 
of his study. This served only to increase Mr. Hutchin- 
son's suspicions, and his eagerness to make the wished-for 
discovery; but the extreme caution of the doctor for some 
time baffled all his endeavours. 

One day, whilst the doctor and Mr. Hutchinson were 
together in the study, a servant came hastily in witha 
message, upon which the doctor went out in a hurry, and 
inadvertently left Mr. Hutchinson alone, who did not slip 
the opportunity, but immediately seizing, and opening the 
book, found only a few heads of chapters and such like, 
scattered up and down, which, like Aneas’s drowned ma- 
riner’s, apparent rari nantes in gurgile vasto, This disap- 
pointment, though not quite unexpected, put our author 
upon doing himself what he bad in vain hoped from others. 





Wir without knowledge is a sort of cream which gathers 
in the night to the top, and by a skilful hand may be soon 
whipped into froth; but, once scummed away, what ap- 
pears underneath, will be fit for nothing but to be thrown 
to the hogs. 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER, 
(Continued from page 24.) 


CHAP. XI. 


SIDNEY had been nearly a week in town, and almost 
despaired of finding Miss Montague, from whom alone he 
could expect to obtain any intelligence of Cornelia, when 
accident brought about what he had been so unsuccessfully 
endeavouring to obtain. Passing through Cleveland Row 
with Lord Montalban, he perceived a lady beckoning from 
her chariot: he was at first uncertain whether the invita- 
tion was designed for his companion or himself, until the 
earl turning to him, said—“ It is Lady Clerville, do you 
know her?”—* Slightly,” replied Sidney; “I will speak to 
her.’ They immediately crossed the road. Lady Clerville 
did not recollect Sidney at the moment; but said hastily to 
the earl, “ My lord, I hope you will acquit me of any con- 
cern in the late unpleasant transaction; I can seriously 
assure you that I was not in your daughter's confidence.”— 
“Ttis a subject I do not wish to talk about, madam,” said 
Lord Montalban; “ she has degraded herself too much for 
me to consider her any longer my daughter; but I must 
confess I expected better conduct from a young person en- 
trusted to the care of Lady Clerville.”—“ The reproach is 
severe, my lord,’ said Lady Clerville, in an agitated tone; 
“but this is no place for discussion: [ have indeed been 
mostunlucky in my selection of fricnds, and perhaps am not 
without blame: poor Cornelia Hollingsby, Courtney I mean, 
ison her death bed.”—“ Good God!” exclaimed Sidney, 
“ where is she, I must see her !”—“ Can it be Mr. Sidney ?” 
said Lady Clerville, with emotion: “ this is unfortunate 
indeed.”"——“ I beg your pardon for my vehemence,” said 
Sidney; “ but would it be proper for me to visit your un- 
happy niece ?"-—“ Iwill take the propriety of that upon my- 
self,” continued Lady Clerville: “ come into the carriage ; 
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and you, my lord, your presence w:!! serve to keep your 
friend from betraying any unprudent emotion.” 

Lord Montalban immediately complied, and they repair- 
ed to the lodging occupied by Mrs. Courtney. In the course 
of their ride Lady Clerville acquainted Sidney with the par- 
ticulars we have already related, and with sincere humiiia- 
tion entreated Sidney’s pardon for having been instrumen- 
tal in bringing Cornelia acquainted with Courtney, and 
biassing her mind in his favor, Sidney was too deeply 
afflicted to use any ceremony with Lady Clerville, aud come 
mented very freely on the want of discretion which her 
Jadyship had evinced; yet assured her, that however he 
might regret the event, so fatal in itself, he could not but 
be satisfied that Lady Clerville had acted for the best, and 
had her niece’s interest at heart, in wishing to keep her 
from uniting herself with eue who did not possess her en- 
tire affections. 

When they arrived at the door of Mrs. Courtney's lodg- 
ing, Lady Clerville sentin their names, and the party were 
instantly admitted: Lady Cierville ascended to the bed- 
chamber of Cornelia, leaving Jord Montalban and Sidney 
in the parlour, until she could prepare Coruelia for such an 
unexpected visitor, She had, however, scarcely ascended 
the first staircase when a faint scream and extraordinary 
bustle below caused her to turn back and repair immedi- 
aiely to the room whence the noise proceeded. Miss Mon- 
tacue, exhausted with watching two whole nights by the 
side of her suffering friend, had thrown herself upon a 
sopha in the parlour, and just fallen into a disturbed slum- 
ber, when the entrance of the gentlemen roused her, and 
starting up, she would have retired, but casting her eyes 
upon Sidney, his unlooked-for appearance gave her such a 
sudden shock, in her then weak state, that after an instan- 
taneous scream, she fell senseless on the floor. Lord Mon- 
talban assisted tu raise her; they unbuttoned her collar to 
give her air, aad loosened the string of a locket which she 
always wore; it was several minutes befure she recovered, 
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when, after expressing her satisfaction at again seeing her 
esteemed friend, she accompanied Lady Clerville to Cor- 
nelia's chamber. “ That isa most amiable girl,” said Sid- 
ney to Lord Montalban, as she quitted the room; “ T have 
known ber from early youth, and am witness of her many 


virtues: had my poor Cornelia possessed her prudence and 


excellent understanding, we had been spared this hour of 


trial.”—“ The young lady has interested me much,” said 
Lord Moutalban; “ her name, you say, is Montague?” As 
he spoke he stooped to pick up the picture which had 
fallen to the ground:—* Here,” said he, smiling, “ we 
sliall discover one of her bosom secrets:—a lover, no doubt, 
and in a red ceat too, as faithful as brave it is to be hoped.” 
Applying his glass to his eye to discern the features, Lord 
Moutulban gave a start of surprise, and his features under- 
went a sudden change from gaiety to indescribable emo- 
tion. “ What miracle is this?” crted he; “ my own por- 
trait !—yes, it is, it must be the same:—tell me, Mr. Sid- 
ney, did you know her mother?”—* I did, my lord, she was 
a most beautiful woman; but secret unhappiness had made 
her the victim of ill-health, and doomed her to a premature 
grave.”—* Was she an American by birth?”—“ She was, 
and a widow when I knew her.”—* Weil, Sidney, I shall 
astonish vou when I tell you that Harriet Montague is my 
daughter, an illegitimate one I contess; but that entitles 
her to my protection, and I will endeavour to atone to ber 
for the wrong I did her poor mother.” 

Lord Montalban seemed greatly agitated as he spoke. 
The return of Miss Montague interrupted the discourse: 
she came to say, that Mrs. Courtney was prepared to re- 
ceive Sidney. Lord Montalban rose and took her hand. She 
appeared surprised, and was still more so when Sidney ad- 
dressing her, said, “a subject of the utmost importance 
requires your attention, Miss Montague :—Lord Montalban 
has some particulars to impart concerning your family, 
which it is necessary you should know.  L will thercfore 
leave you with him. But how is our dear Cornelia?”"— 
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“ Past hope, I fear,” replied Harriet, in tears: “ Be caretul, 
I entreat you, what you say to her.” 

Sidney promised the utmost caution, and with a palpi- 
tating heart hastened to the chamber of his once-loved 
Cornelia. She was supported by pillows, and resting her 
paie cheek on the shoulder of Lady Clerville: she extended 
her hand to Sidney, when he approached her, and seemed 
fora moment incapable ef speaking; but her sunken eye 
seemed to say, “ Do you torgive me?” Sidney pressed it 
tenderly to his bosom:—* Dear unhappy girl,” said he, 
“can nothing be done tor her?” She looked earnestly in 
bis tace:-—* Theodore,” said she, “can you wish me to 
live, circumstanced as we now are?) At thisawftul moment 
I consider you only in the light of a tender brother: the 
hour of vanity, of levity, and of passion, is past: I was un- 


just to your worth, and ungrateful for your friendship; yet 


your happiness is now my only wish, except the welture 
of one dear amiable tmend. Sianey, | leave my poor une 
protected Harriet to sour care: [think you once esteemed 
ric, and by that esteem I entreat vou to comply with my 
request. Fortune has placed her in a state of dependence; 
she deserves a better fate: if vour heart should again be 
accessible to love, let her be the object. She loves you, has 
long loved you, even while she thought us irrevocably ens 
gaged; yet the secret was buried in her bosom, tll she 
imparted it in confidence to me a few days age.”—“ She is 
not unprotected!” exclaimed Sidney: “ she has found a 
father in Lord Montalban; he has promised that he will 
never forsake her."—“ Thank heaven!” ejaculated Cor- 
nelia; “there isa just God, who always re wards the vite 
tuous, even though he sometimes permits the guilty to go 
unpunished, But what is wealth, or splendor, if the heart 
is not at ease? This must rest with you—Siduey, promise.” 
“ T cannot; indeed this is not a time to urge it; she knows 
the state of my heart too well.”—* It is my last wish, Sid- 
ney; you will love her—you cannot but love her, for she is all 
guodness. But where is poor Courtney? I pity him sincerely.” 
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“ He very delicately withdrew,” said Lady Clerville, “when he 
heard that Mr. Sidney wished to see you: he did not choose 
to lay either of you under any restraint.”—* Request him to 
come in,” said Cornelia; “I feel very ill, he must not be 
absent:” when she covered her face with her hand, and 
scemed incapable of finishing the sentence. Lady Clervilie 
gave Theodore a look, which implied that it would be most 
prudent in him to withdraw. He hastily pressed his lips to 
the culd forehead of his expiring friend, clasped her hand 
tenderly in his own, and just articulating—Farewell, dear, 
dear Cornelia!—hurried from the room, and unable to bear 
conversation with any one, quitted the house. 

Lord Montalban in the mean time had, with the utmost 
caution, made himself known to Harriet: —“ Did you never 
hear your mother speak of Lord Dunallan, Miss Montague?” 
he enquired, still concealing the picture in his hand, “I 
have heard my lamented parent speak of that nobleman, 
certainly, my lord; but not ina particular manner.”—* Lave 
you no reason to suppose that you were very nearly re- 
lated to him? Did you ever know your father?” Harriet 
coloured.—* It is probable, my lord, you are better inform- 
ed than myself upon that subject—I have his victure,”— 
“And you have been taught to abhor the original!” said 
he, grasping her hands rather abruptly. “ Pardon me, my 
Jord, the question is not proper.”—* It is proper, Harriet: 
this is the portrait of Viscount Dunallan, your father;”"— 
shewing the picture—‘‘ now Earl Montalban.” Harriet, 
overcome with surprise, hardly knew how to conduct her; 
self, being ignorant in what manner Lord Montalban ins 
tended to act towards her. Lord Montalban, however, left 
her not long in doubt; he extended his arms and embraced 
her with the tenderest expressions of affection; and assured 
her that she should ever be nearest to his heart. “ But you 
have another daughter, my lord, and one whose claims su- 
persede mine.”—‘* Name her not,” said Lord Montalban, 
“ she is no longer under my care; her husband may protect 
her; 1 have no daughter now but you, my Harrict; dear 
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image of a much-wronged saint!”—“I am grateful for 
your goodness, my lord, but wish not to take advantage of 
it to the prejudice of Lady Virginia,” replied Harriet, re- 
turning the affectionate embrace of her father. “ She will 
see her error, perhaps, and become worthy of your paternal 
regard.” 

A summons to Mrs. Courtney’s chamber put a stop to 
any further dispute on the subject: the last moments of the 
ill-fated Cornelia were rapidly approaching; her strength 
gradually decayed, but her intellects remained unimpaired. 
Courtney was deeply affected; the solemn and affecting 
scene of a death-bed generally makes a deep impression 
even on the most thoughtless mind. The love which 
Courtney felt for bis wife was ardent, though not of that 
pure and stable nature which glowed in the generous breast 
of Sidney: some mercenary views had crept in and cor- 
rupted the source, but her loveliness, her sensibility, and 
her many engaging qualities, could not fail of endearing 
her to every one; and Courtney, although he had in mo- 
ments of chagrin and petulance treated her harshly, felt all 
his passion revive, now that he was about to lose her for 
ever. Drawing the hand of her friend close to her palpi- 
tating bosom, she thanked her for all her kind attention, 
i: te;ms of the most heartfelt regard. “ I must be brief in 
what I have to say; my oly remaining wish is the union 
of two friends I so tenderly esteem. You, Harriet, are every 
way calculated to make Sidney happy: I have intimated 
this wish to him, and am conviaced it gives him pleasure — 
may you be truly blest.” Cornelia turned her face on the 
pillow, and for a few moments seemed violently agitated, 
Jlarriet was vexed that the secret of her heart was thus un- 
guardedly exposed, but at such a moment could not reproach 
her friend:—“ My Cornelia,” said she, “ you know I have 
now found a protector, it is not likely that I shal) ever 
marry; at all events my destiny must be guided by my fa- 
ther’s will.” Cornelia was too ill to reply, she had exhaust- 
ed herself with speaking, and Courtney raised her up, that 
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she might have a little more air; she rested her arm on his 
shoulder, and looked mournfully in his face. “ Why do 
you afflict yourself, Courtney?” said she, “ I shall soon be 
released from my sufferings, and in a happier state I trust; 
indeed your melancholy affects me much more than my 
own sufferings.” Courtney threw his arms round her, and 
again entreated her forgiveness for his baseness, She em- 
braced him affectionately, and soon after expressed an incli- 
nation to be left alone. Courtney and Harriet immediately 
retired; Lord Montalban’s chaplain soon after arrived, and 
remained with Cornelia about ha!f an hour; a few minutes 
afterwards Cornelia breathed her last; Courtney, no longer 
master of his feelings, instantly rushed out of the house, 
staying only to entreat that Harriet would take upon her- 
self the last sad oflice of superintending the necessary ar- 
rangements. Although her spirits were wholly adequate 
to the task, Harrict exerted herself to the utmost, and with 
the assistance of her father saw every thing properly ad- 
justed relative to the interment of her deceased friend, 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE BANKS OF THE DART. 


A TALE. 


LETTER I. 
Matilda Fitzauban, to Edward Fitzauban, Esq. 















MY DEAR BROTHER, 


I AM but just recovered from the fatigue of my journey, 
and dedicate the first moment of leisure to you, in the 
hope of being able to divert you from the indulgence of 
melancholy thoughts, by a recital of every incident which 
passes within my observation in the course of my tour. 
Notwithstanding mine was an excursion of pleasure, [ 
could not conceal the mournful sensations which oppressed 
my heart, when the sweet little Adeline, throwing her 
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arms about my neck, entreated me to “ make haste back, 
and bring her dear mamma with me.” But why do | tear 
open those wounds, which time and reason have almost 
healed?) Why distress you, by recurring to a circumstance 
so painfully afilicting? Forgive me, dear, and most in- 
jured of men, when I confess, that I wish you to keep 
alive a keen remembrance of your wrongs—not as a subs 
ject of unavailing regret, but as the means of protecting 
you from the fascinations of my own sex, and preserving 
my darling Adeline unrivalled in your affection.— Dear in- 
nocent! she loves you with all her heart; and although 
she is the image of her guilty mother, let us hope she will 
not iherit her errors with her features. But I will dwell 
no longer on this theme. 

My journey to this place was rendered extremely pleas 
sant by the sprightly sallies and shrewd remarks. of our 
merry friend Agnes. Miss Montturd was too much en- 
gaged with her books to contribute to my entertainment or 
edification; and Mr. Montford seldom opened his lips, 
except to grumble at the exorbitant charges on the road. 
All his pleasure seemed to consist in swearing at the post- 
boys, and at every inn to make a point of calling for dishes 
which he might reasonably suppose were not prepared; 
condemning their house for not being better provided, 
and then making a most hearty meal on what he had just 
before pronounced not eatable. Indeed, this mode of 
finding fault- has become so habitual to him, that any one, 
unacquainted with his real disposition, would think him 
the most ill-tempered man living; while, in fact, he has a 
most feeling heart, and a liberal spirit in the cause of be- 
nevolence. I shall not tire you with any remarks ou the 
towns we passed through, as they are well known to you: 
I shall only say, that [ have experienced the greatest hos 
pitality wherever I have been tntroduced, and have already 
twenty engagements on my hands, although | have not 
been in this city more than eighteen hours, nine of which 
were devoted to the drowsy god Morpheus, * * * 
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I was called from my pen by the entrance of Mr. Aubrey, 
who came to request we would join a small party at their 
house this evening; but you will ask, who is Mr. Aubrey? 
aud I must apologize for not having yet introduced him, 
On the road between Wells and Taunton we passed a car- 
riage which had just broken down; it contained an elderly 
Jady and a young gentleman. Mr. Moutford instantly 
alighted and offered his assistance. The old lady being very 
infiem, was with difficulty extricated from her perilous situae 
tion by the gentleman, the couachman being too much burt 
to be of any service, and the carriage lying ina deep ditch: 
we very gladly received the venerable suflerer into our 
chaise, Mr. Montford agreeing to walk with the stranger 
to the city of Wells, a distance of about fifteen miles. In 
the course of our ride the old lady was lavish in her encos 
miums on her darling ney hew, whom she described as the 
most attentive and affectionate of men. I could not help 
smiling at the interest which Agnes seemed to take in the 
conversation of Mrs. Humerton, especially as she had been 
diffuse in praise of the elegant figure and interesting coun- 
tenance of the stranger, while he was busily employed in 
assisting his aunt; and I gave her a glance, expressive of 
my ideas, which brought the Lived mantling into her 
cheek. 

For my own part I cannot say that I was particularly 
struck with his appearance, alihongh it might generally be 
termed prepossessing; but | was much pleased with the 
humane sulicitude he expressed, and ids active exertions for 
the poor coachman, whom he supported in lis arms to the 
nearest ale-house, and gave his purse into the hands of the 
Jandiady, with injunctions to let bim hayt the best accom. 
modation aud attendance until he could send a surgeon 
from Wells. We arrived at the mn long beture the pedes- 
trians. Miss Montturd and Agnes retired to a dressimg- 
room, leaving me to entertain, or be entertained, by Mrs. 
Humerton, That the latter was the case you will readily be- 
lieve; the good lady was both agreeable and well informed, 
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and not being of a very taciturne disposition, soon let me 
into the whule of her domestic history; a repetition of 
which I shall not trouble you with at present, bot merely 
content myself with informing you that our new ac- 
quaintances are people of family and fortune; the Hon. 
Percival Aubrey being the only son of Lord Maltravers, and 
Mrs. Humerton the sister of his mother, for whose loss 
they are still in deep mourning. When we all met before 
dinner I observed that the ladies had both been more than 
ordinarily attentive to their travelling dresses; Anes had ar- 
ranged her hair in the most becoming manner, had put on 
a lace chemisette, and ornamented it with a broach of white 
cornelian, in the shape of a heart, emblematical of the 
purity and impenetrability of her own. 

“ You have left me but a short time for my toilette,” said 
I, laughing; “ but it will suffice.” 

“ My dear creature, I beg you a thousand pardons; but 
come, let me assist you, I am an excelleit tire-woman.” 

“ You are very kind,” 1 replied; “ but I shall not tax 
your goodness; mere ablution is all I require.” 

“* Miss Fitzauban is so conscious of her own personal at 
tractions,” said Miss Montford, “ that she deems ornament 
unnecessary.” 

“fam inclined to think,” observed Mrs. [umerton, 
“that you attribute a greater portion of vanity to the young 
Jady than she can with justice he suspected of. Iam, how- 
ever, extremely sorry if her polite attention to an old wo- 
man should deprive her of any comfort or refreshment.” 

This speech was certainly dictated by good breeding; but 
it seemed an indirect reproach to my young friends: Miss 
Monttord I could sce was piqued, and took no pains to hide 
it; Agnes turned it off with a Jaugh, saying, good hu- 
mouredly :— 

“Oh! my cousin is the most accommodating creature in 
the world; she always makes a point of sacrificing her own 
convenience to the pleasure of her f-iends.” 

This dialogue was interrupted by the arrival of the gentle- 
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mien, and I then, for the first time, took a particular view : 
of Mr. Aubrey: his figure was above the common height, 


well formed, and of an easy carriage; his complexion ra- 
ther fair, and adorned with the florid glow of health; his 
mouth and teeth remarkably fine, and his eyes rather too 
animated for any young woman to gaze at long enough to is 
distinguish thei colour: he seemed to possess a high flow f 
of spirits and gallantry that was almost oppressive, yet his ° 
observations, when he was momentarily serious, evinced f 
refined taste, aud a well cultivated understanding. Our din 2 
ner passed off very gaily: Mrs Uumerton and her nephew ; 
were both urgent in their persuasions for us to remain at ) 
Wells, where they were under the necessity of staying 

until their carriage was repaired; more especially as Mr, i 
Aubrey wished to be near the poor fellow who had suffered 

so much by the accident. Mr. Montford would not agree 

to this: he was extremely anxious to get home; and although 

he was evidently much pleased by the flattering attention 

of people in their sphere of life, he was possessed of too 
independent a spirit to show it, hy any mean attempt to 
improve the acquaintance. 

‘May I hope,” said Mr. Aubrey, at parting, “ that I | 
shall have an opportunity of renewing an intimacy so 
hastily formed? You have been of infinite service to me ' 
in this distressing juncture, and I fear we have given vou { 
a vast deal of trouble. I will not offend by talking of obli- : 
gation, but I can assure you I shail feel deeply mortified if 
our acquaintance ends thus.” 

Mr. Montford smiled:—“ You flatter us, sir; but I shall 
not pretend to investigate your sincerity ; here is my card, 
we are people of credit, but of very little consequeitce in 
the place where we reside; shuuld the society of persons in 
our station be deemed an equivalent for your condescen- 
sion, | need but say, it will give me pleasure to receive your 
visits.” 


The gentlemen then shook hands, and Mrs, Humerton, 
with much sweetness and alfability, told us “ we should 
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find her a troublesome gossiping neighbour.” “ We live 
near Cowley-bridge,” says she, “ and as that is a smart 
walk for me, I shall often require your arm to assist me 
home again.” 

“ My cousin is only a visitor,” madam, observed Miss 
Montford, rather pointedly, “ therefore her assistance will 
not be Jong at your service.” 

“TI am sorry for it,” returned the old lady; “ I thank you 
for reminding me how selfish I was.” 

“ My sister, [ believe,” said Agnes, colouring with vexa- 
tion, “ did not express herself as she intended: I have no 
doubt she wished to intimate that we shuuld be most 
willing to become your crutches occasionally.” 

Mrs. Humerton pressed her hand kindly, and replied, 
“ Well, well, L will put your good-nature to the test.” 

Mr. Aubrey then approached us, and took leave in the 
most graceful manner. The pretty Agnes stretched her 
petite figure to the tip-toe, that she might not stand too low 
in the estimation of our new acquaintance, and I could 
perceive a smile on his countenance, which, with an 
arch glance, convinced me she was not overlooked. But, 
mercy on me! to what a length I have carried my letter. 
Tustead of telling you, as I at first purposed, in a few lines, 
that we had accidentally made a new acquaintance on the 
road, I have actually filled two sheets as close as possible 
with all the chit-chat which passed between us. Excuse 
me, my dear brother; my long fetter, if it answers no other 
good purpose, may perhaps divert you from melancholy 
thoughts for one half hour. Tell my sweet little niece that 
I think of her all day long, and that I hope she stil! con- 
tinucs to love me better than any body, except yourself. 


Adieu, my dear brother, 
Bver yours affectionately, 


MATILDA FITZAUBAN, 
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EDWARD TO ADELINE. 
MY DEAR SISTER, London, May, 1807. 


Your long letter required no apology—whatever you write 
is interesting to me, for you write your sentiments without 
affectation or disguise; and, in the solitariness which your 
absence causes me to feel, nothing can alleviate the op- 
pressive melancholy which hangs so heavily upon me but 
your sprightly yet tenderly affectionate letters. In return 
what a poor epistle must I send you: I am a recluse in the 
midst of a large and gay city, and almost a misanthrope 
beside: I can tell you nothing of the fashionable world; I 
know of no topic likely to amuse you, and yet I must be 
so extortionate as to request that you will continue to write 
without reserve, and without limitation. My little darling 
hangs round my neck, as she knows I am writing to you:— 
“ Tell my dear aunt,” she says, “ that I take great care of 
the beautiful doll you bought me, because it is so like her 
that I love to look at it.” “ Like your aunt, love? I do not 
think so.” “Oh! yes, papa—look, it has just such beauti- 
ful shining hair, like gold, and such pretty blue eyes, and 
rosy lips—I am sure it is like her.” Thus does her innocent 
prattle make me smile, even in my saddest moments. Alas! 
my sister, life contains no other tie for me; all my early 
prospects have been cruelly blighted by the ingratitude of 
her on whom I rested all my hopes. 

I have fiever told you all the particulars of my wrongs . 
it was a recital too afflicting; I should have felt humbled 
had you seen me drop atear; and how could I have avoided 
it? but now that you are at a distance I think I have reso- 
lution, I will only arrange a few papers which are con- 
nected with my narrative, and then gratify your long re- 
pressed curiosity, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE UNWILLING IMPOSTOR. 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French. 


THE Marquis de Montolieu, accompanied by a confi- 
dential servant, was returning one evening from a visit 
which he had been paying to a particular friend at Savig- 
nue, when, passing through an extensive forest, he was 
alarmed by the cries of some person who seemed to require 
immediate succour. Pausing, to ascertain from what quar- 
ter the sound proceeded, he distinctly heard the clashing of 
swords, and, losing all personal apprehension in the bene- 
volent hope of saving a fellow-creature, and piercing his 
horse’s side with the spur, he instantly rushed through the 
underwood, and reached the spot in time to defend an 
elderly gentleman, who was desperately assailed by two 
ruffans, who were rifling his pockets, and who would, in 
all probability, have murdered him, had not the strong 
resistance he made, enabled him to keep them at bay until 
the arrival of the Marquis and the trusty Lambert, who 
soon released the geutleman, by putting his assailants to 
flight. The Marquis’s horse being very weary, he found it 
vain to pursue them, as they had the advantage of fresh 
steeds. Montolieu had received a slight wouud in the 
scuffe, which now began to bleed profusely, and the 
stranger, after expressing his gratitude for their timely 
succour, entreated the Marquis to accompany him to his 
chateau, which was at the extremity of the wood. The 
Marquis accepted the invitation with frankness, and was 
much pleased with the urbanity and agreeable manners of 
the gentleman to whom he had been so fortunate as to 
render such a service. He appeared to be about forty-five 
or fifty years of age, of noble carriage, and prepossessing 
countenance. “ [ am convinced,” said the Marquis, po- 
litely, “ that I have been doing myself the greatest service 
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in this affair, for I flatter myself I have gained a friend, of 
manners most congenial to my taste.” “Such a compli- 
ment might be suspicious from any other young man than 
the Marquis de Montolieu—his character for honour and 
integrity are too well known”—replied the stranger. “ You 
have the advantage of me,” said the Marquis, “ I do not 
recollect having had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 
“T visited at your father’s, when you were a mere child,” 
returned the other. “ You have probably heard of the 
Baron du Taniere.” “ Undoubtedly,” said the Marquis, 
shaking him cordially by the hand, “ and am happy in 
renewing an acquaintance so long estranged.” During the 
remainder of their ride, the Baron informed Montolieu 
that he was left a widower very young, with one only child 
then at the breast—that being left thus desolate, he judged 
it prudent to marry a second time, and had chosen a lady 
of great merit and accomplishments, who devoted all her 
time and attention to the education vf the orphan Julia. 
“ The Baroness,” said he,” has taken such pains with her, 
as to render her almost as amiable as herself; and as she 
inherits a good fortune from her mother, who was an heir- 
ess, I have no doubt of obtaining an establishment for her 
equal to my most anxious wishes, I have also a niece, to 
whom I am guardian ; she is about the age of my daughter; 
her inclination leads her to a religious life, and Julia will 
inherit her property in case she persists in becoming a nun. 
My wife, to whom whatever belongs to me is dear, wishes 
to dissuade her from it, and has just been to fetch her 
home, thinking that the society of my girl, and the inno- 
cent diversions which they may enjoy together, will induce 
her to alter her mind; of this, however, I see no proba- 
bility at present.” They were by this time at the gate of 
the chateau, and the voice of the Baron was no souner 
heard than the domestics ran out with flambeaux to meet 
him. The Baroness, Julia, and Agnes, received him with 
pleasure, and expressed their uneasiness at his having 
staid out so late. The Baron embraced them, and presented 
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his lady to the Marquis, and explained briefly, but impres- 
sively, the obligation he was under. The Baroness made 
her acknowledgments with the utmost grace and sweetness. 
Julia was profuse in her expressions of delight, and com- 
mented most eloquently on the gallantry of her dear papa’s 
brave defender, but Agnes was silent, and only bowed in 
return to the salutation of the Marquis, though he thought 
he perceived a tear glisten in her eye, as she turned to kiss 
her uncle’s hand. The party having by this time seated 
themselves in the drawing-room, the Marquis had leisure 
to make his observations on the family of his host. He 
perceived that the Baroness was still handsome, and not in 
the least unconscious of the advantage. Julia was a re- 
markably fine girl, gracefully formed, and of a dignified 
air; but her features, though regularly formed, wanted 
animation; her air was haughty and repellant, and it was 
easy to discover that she considered herself fully entitled 
to all the homage which rank or heauty could exact from 
an admiring crowd. This character was not sufficiently to 
the taste of Montolieu to arrest his attention long; his re- 
gards were attracted by an object of more particular interest, 
This was no other than the unassuming Agnes, who, un- 
noticed and unnoticing, engaged herself with her em- 
broidery, and was wholly ignorant of the admiration she 
excited in one person present. In fact, no one was more 
likely to inspire sentiments of esteem and tender passion 
than the gentle Agnes; she appeared about sixteen years of 
age, of a middiing height, with limbs formed in the most 
beautiful proportion ; her features were small, and expres- 
sive of every thing engaging; her eyes brilliant, yet not 
bold; and her deportment, easy and modest, seemed to 
retire from rather than court admiration. The Marquis 
was greatly surprised at the little attention which the 
Baron and his family seemed to pay her; they seldom 
addressed their conversation to her, nor did she once 
attempt to obtrude any observation of her own, Her dress 
was remarkably simple, while that of Mademoiselle du 
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Taniere was loaded with a profusion of ornaments, which 
she was every moment adjusting. She laughed at her own 
smart sayings, and was continually giving her opinion on 
every subject without its being solicited. It was in vain 
the Marquis attempted to draw Agnes into conversation ; 
whenever he addressed her she returned a simple mono- 
syllable, and the Baroness immediately took upon herself 
to change the subject. The brightness which irradiated 
the sweet countenance of Agnes would then immediately 
give place to an air of melancholy dejection; and the Mar- 
quis frequently caught a suppressed sigh issuing from her 
gentle bosom when she thought herself unobserved. That 
secret unhappiness in such a young creature could only 
proceed from one cause, namely, disappointed affection, 
was a natural conjecture, and this, in the opinien of the 
Marquis, accounted for her wish to embrace a religious 
life. This supposition, which seemed to exclude hope for 
himself, did not lessen his esteem or admiration for the 
fuir Agnes, and he resolved, if possible, to discover the 
secrets of her heart, and contribute, as far as lay in his 
power, to the promotion of her happiness, in any way that 


circumstances might require. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE CAPTAIN’s DAUGHTER; 
OR, 
A JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES. 





‘* Let us not aggravate our sorrows ; 


' Our lives, discolourd with our present woes, 


May still grow white, and smile with happier hours.” 
Cato. 


Introductory Epistle to the Hon. Mrs. M——. 


I TRUST, my friend, you will do me the justice to 
believe, it was neither indolence, nor indifference to your 
requests, which have so long prevented my sending you 
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the promised narrative of a life, chequered by many sor- 
rows; but now, thanks to the wise Disposer of Events, 
embracing the prospect of a termination, in the full enjoy- 
ment of every earthly blessing. At last, the bustle of taking 
possession of our new abode is over, and the consequent calls 
upon my time considerably lessened. We have been visited 
by, and have returned the visits of, our neighbours, My 
husband has carried his election for the borough of ———, 
without a dissenting voice; and we are quietly domesti- 
cating ourselves at the Park, and resuming our favourite 
avocations and amusements, amongst which I shall feel it 
a peculiar pleasure to devote a portion of my time to the 
entertainment of my friend, by transcribing the journal of 
my life, which I shall dispatch in packets, as may he con- 
venient, and hope the perusal will afford you amusement. 
Mine is but a plain tale—interesting, principally, from its 
being a detail of vicissitudes, that have occurred to one 
whom you honour by your friendship; though it will not 
excite astonishment, nor “ rouse the wild emotions of the 
heart,” by marvellous adventures, or romantic eccentricities. 
With its defects you will bear, in consideration of the mo- 
tives which lead to its presentation for your perusal—and to 
the plainness of its stile you will not object, since it could 
not be so acceptable if embellished by high-wrought scenes 
that deviate from facts, and are agreeable only to the 
vitiated appetites of modern romance readers. 

On the first of the ensuing month I will send you the 
first of my packets, and continue to transmit them as 
regularly afterwards as possible; meanwhile I ent.eat you 
to accept the kindest regards and sincere good wishes of 
my husband, and 

Your devoted, 
Grateful humble servant, 
ALBINIA FITZOSBORNE, 





Fitzesborne Park, 
20th March, 1809. 
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LETTER I. 
To the Hon. Mrs. M- 









MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Though acquainted with the birth and parentage of your 
Albinia, I shall commence my narrative by a short account 
of my parents, and the events of my early years; progres- 
sively leading to the detail of circumstances, which at one 
period of my days cast such a gloom upon my prospects, 
that I was often prompted to imagine Fate had marked 
me as the victim of its wrath, and left “ no happy hour in 
store for me.” Nor should I have borne the burden of my 
difficulties su easily, had not a strong sense of submission 
to the will of Providence been impressed upon my mind; 
and that hope and confidence in Heaven’s power and justice 
had taken deep root in my bosom, and led to the reflection 
that “ Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction,” while 
patient resignation “ cures every ill, and softens every 
woe.” 

My father, as you know, was the youngest of the two 
sons of a wealthy churchman, who conceived it the best 
and surest means of promoting the interest of his children 
to breed them to the same piicssion, and initiate them in 
the mysteries of the art, by which he had acquired such 
honours and emoluments himself. 

What people wish may be the case, they often flatter 
themselves will be so—and thus giving scope to the sug- 
gestions of imagination, the Archdeacon fancied he beheld 
his sons, while mere school-hoys, (he future possessors of 
wealth and preferment, beyuad what even the capricious 
distributor of dignities and riches had lavished on her own 
peculiar favourite. 

But disappointment often overturns the best erected fabrics 
of expectation, and the high-raised hopes of the archdeacon 
were in a moment levelled to the ground, by the decided 

refusal of the youngest son to embrace the clerical profes- 
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sion, and his avowed determination to carry arms in the 
service of his country. Nothing could have been more 
opposite to the views of the archdeacon—nothing more 
likely to become the resolution of a spirited young man, 
who “ longed to follow to the field some warlike lord.” 

The archdeacon was of an unbending disposition, and 
his son inherited a portion of the same nature; and conse- 
quently neither were inclined to yield to the wishes of the 
other. Warm altercations ensued upon the subject; threats 
of disinheritance and eternal displeasure succeeded; but 
all were ineffectual to conquer what the archdeacon termed 
the “ foolisin boy’s prejudices ;” but at length, through the 
mediation of a mutual friend, an ensigncy, and next a 
lieutenaney, were purchased for the young hero, who at 
the dangerous age of eighteen, equipped en militaire, with 
an handsome person, a genteel address, and a lively dis- 
position, was launched upon the ocean of the world, and 
thrown amongst a set of gay companions, whose example 
and counsel were ill calculated to improve his mind, or 
lead him the road of prudence. 

But an innate sense of honour, and a good heart, are the 
surest preventatives of evil, and the best guards against the 
allurements of vice. The lieutenant possessed both; and, 
though sometimes imprudent, he was never known to over- 
step the boundaries of honour, or cause the sigh of regret 
to issue from the bosom of innocence and modesty. 

In the characters of all mankind there are many weak- 
nesses mingled with the higher qualities, and of these the 
lieutenant probably had a share. Such, however, were the 
amiable traits in his disposition—such his agreeable man- 
ners, that his foibles were overlooked, and his merits ap- 
preciated by the whole corps, not an individual of which 
did not regard and respect him for his humanity, affa- 
bility, and attention to the duties of his profession. 

Prudence, however, in regard to pecuniary matters, was 
by no means to be numbered in the list of his endowments; 
and to complete his failure in that requisite quality—atten- 
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tion to worldly affairs—he married, ere he completed his 
twenty-second year, a young lady of respectable family in 
Ireland, whose beauty and high blood (she was said to be 
a descendant, by the mother’s side, from the last King of 
Cennaught) being almost her only portion, and her know- 
ledge of economy as slight as his own, the scanty pay of a 
subaltern soon became their only means of support, while 
their expences were increasing, and their prospects of an 
addition to their income too distant and uncertain to afford 
them even the hope of its realization. 
By those who have always basked in the sunshine of 

prosperity, their situation cannot be comprehended ; nor . 
how arduous was the task of practising self-denial and 
economy. Necessity, however, is an imperious director, 
and they both possessed too high a sense of honour to con- 
tract debts they were sensible it might never be in their 
power to discharge; so making the best of their situation, 
and mutually disposed to make the best possible appear- 
ance on their slender income, they contrived to pass their 
time in a pleasurable manner with others under similar 
circumstances, though not perhaps so capable of making 
their finances answer their expenditure, from private vices 
swallowing up a part, and domestic jarrings rendering the 
remainder a source of contention and unhappiness. Poor 
they were when compared with several of their acquaint+ 
ance: but poverty is not the most distressing of human 
evils; for happiness does not depend on the largeness of 
our possessions, nor the splendour of our mode of living; 
and as mutual harmony subsisted betwixt them, they were 
cheerful and contented. 

““ No jealousy their dawn of love o’ercast, 

Nor blasted was their wedded days with strife, 

Each season look’d delightful as it pass’d, 


To the fond husband and the faithful wife.” 
Beattie's Minstrel. 


As the archdeacon had long declared he had done all 
that he ever would do for his youngest son, my father was 
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not surprised nor hurt, when, on hearing of the old gentle+ 
man’s decease, he found himself entitled only to a bequest 
of one hundred pounds; while an ample fortune was 
divided betwixt his elder brother and sister, and a small 
annuity settled on his youngest sister, who had unfor- 
tunately married a gambler, and was then living in a 
retired village in Shropshire, on the wreck that had been 
saved at his death from her husband’s once independent 
fortune. 

At that period the elder son was in his twenty-ninth 
year, and having adhered to the track marked out for him 
by the archdeacon, was become the possessor of a valuable 
benefice, and in high favour with the ruler of the diocese. 
He had likewise, in compliance with his father’s counsels, 
espoused a lady of cunsiderable fortune, who, though ugly, 
ill-tempered, and several years his senior, he prudently 
considered was a very suitable connection, as her riches 
would compensate for her deficiencies in youth, beauty, 
and agreeable qualifications, and add much to bis com- 
fort, as he proudly surveyed the rich domains she brought 
him, or extended his views to future eminence in his pro- 
fession. 

Selfish, interested, and cold-blooded, he knew not the 
generous feelings of the heart; and so insensible was he to 
every kind impulse, that when a friend described the situa- 
tion of his only brother, and entreated him to bestow a 
trifling sum on him, he coolly replied, “ Charles carved his 
own fortune, and must abide by the consequences of his 
folly ;” then turning on his heel, it may be presumed he 
sealed each opening to his recollection of a brother, whom 
from that hour be was never heard to mention, or make 
any overtures to behold. 

The eldest sister was at that time the wife of a wealthy 
baronet, whom she had married for the sake of his title 
and fortune. Fraternal affection was a feeling of which her 
ladyship likewise possessed but an inconsiderable portion, 
and if well herself, like a number of worldlings, she was 
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indifferent what became of every branch of her father’s 
family. Her sister she had ceased to notice, for the best 
of reasons—she was unfortunate, and sunk into poverty; 
and her younger brother being in pretty much the same 
situation, she seldom recalled him to her memory, and had 
determined not to admit him on her visiting-list, until he 
had attained the rank of a field-officer; or, by some lucky 
turn of fortune, could be introduced to her fashionable 
friends, as one deserving of their notice—circumstances so 
little likely to happen, that all intercourse had ceased 
between them long ere the archdeacon died, and was at no 
future period of their lives sought to be renewed by either 
party. 

Similar circumstances, and more congenial souls, had 
united my father and his younger sister in bonds more 
firm and durable than are formed alone by “ Nature's 
brittle tie.” Warmly attached to him, she strove to give 
the most convincing proof of her affection, by undertaking 
the charge of my parent’s only child, your Albinia, at the 
moment when the regiment being ordered upon foreign 
service, they were torn with anguish at the idea of leaving 
me behind them, yet still more dreading the effects of au 
unhealthy climate on their darling. I was just then turned 
of seven years, and from having been indifferently nursed, 
was thought tu be still of a delicate constitution, which 
made my parents more averse to carrying me abroad than 
they would otherwise have been. But every difficulty was 
obviated by Mrs. Wilmot’s friendly offer of protection, and 
placing me safely under her care at her abode in Shropshire. 
They departed from England when I was too young to ex- 
perience more than childish, transient sorrow fur their loss, 
My grief was shortly dissipated by the kind caresses of my 
aunt, who endeavoured to supply their place by every kind 
attention and indulgence to my wants and wishes, 

To an heart replete with excellencies, and an understand. 
ing far above the ordinary standard, Mrs. Wilmot joined 
an even, placid temper, and a disposition well suited to the 
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task of teaching “ the young idea how to shoot.” A 
christian in the most extensive sense of the word, her 
piety was sincere, and untinctured by bigotry or super- 
stition; and while it taught her to fulfil her duties with 
the meekness of an angel, it supported her beneath a heavy 
load of afflictions, and preserved her mind in the midst of 
every difficulty; firm, collected, and unmoved by those 
trivial incidents, which so often discompose the temper, 
and embitter every satisfaction of many worthy persons. 

Mr. Wilmot had not been a bad man; but an unlucky 
propensity to deep play had early impaired, and finally 
ruined, his circumstances. Tenderly regarding him, and 
viewing all his errors through the fairest medium, his 
amiable wife beheld his decaying health and spirits with 
regret and sorrow; while, still sharing his reverse of for- 
tune, with unrepining meekness, she accompanied him to 
the confinement of a prison; in sickness nursed him wih 
affection, and closed his eyes, at the hour of dissolution, 
with unfeigned regret. 

Such was the instructress of my youth—such the friend 
I have never ceased to respect, and in following whose 
counsels I have never found I erred. 

At the close of the seventh year of my stay with Mrs. 
Wilmot, my father, who had been promoted to a company, 
returned to England. 

He had lost my mother about twelve months previous to 
his return, and was himself in a very indifferent state of 
health when he joined us at our peaceful habitation. His 
spirits were much affected, and he had quitted the pro- 
fession of a soldier in a fit of disgust at the haughty inso- 
lence of a new commanding officer, who, while “ green in 
understanding,” was placed over the heads of many meri- 
torious veterans#as ignorant of the duties of his station 
as he was deficient in good temper and gentlemanly he- 
haviour. 

As Bath had been prescribed for the restoration of my 
father’s health, he prevailed on his sister to relinquish her 
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retirement in Shropshire, and accompany him and myself 
to that city; where, during two years, we continued princi- 
pally to reside. There I had the advantage of instructions 




































4 from the most eminent teachers in the various branches of 
female education, in which my aunt, who was an highly 
A accomplished woman, had ere then rendered mea tolerable 
a proticieut; my dear father Straitening his own finances, and 
. denying himself many indulgences, in order to enable him 
to bestow on me the means of improvement, and furnish 
me, as he often said, “ with resources against the miseries 
J of ennui, and retirement from the bustle of the world ;” 
4 rightly judging, that the person who possesses not a por- : 
“ tion of those resources, must experience many painful feel- 
h } ings, and endure incalculable miseries, if doomed tu pass 
. their days in retirement, or iocapacitated by ill health 
‘ or other circumstances, from a constant intercourse with 
’ society. — } o | 
| But a life of inactivity was neither natural nor agreeable 
s to my father, who, after forming and rejecting many plans 
} lie was hopeful would improve his finances, and add vigour 
to his constitution, made the purchase of the remaining 
' term of a lease of a farm on the borders of Westmoreland, 
whither we all repaired, and for some time found sufbcient ! 
occupation in arranging things in some degree of comfort, ; 
, in our new abode. ! 
As my father had, through life, been inclined to view the 
, pictures sketched by fancy on their brightest side, he found 
' little difficulty in persuading himself lis new undertaking 
would prove profitable and convenient; and yielding to the ' 
natural sanguineness of his disposition, he began his ope- 
rations with alacrity; nor was it till the visible diminution ; 





of his worldly wealth, expended ia the purchase of imple- 
ments of husbandry, stock for his farm, and very plain 
articles of furniture, convinced him that™he had not fairly 
calculated the chances against immediate success in a 
scheme, which many persons have found, presents a fairer 
prospect in theory than when put in practice, 
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But Hope is an enchantress, whose melodious voice was 

ever charming to my father’s ears; and as still she 

“ Bade the lovely scenes at distance hail,” 
matters went on pretty smoothly for the space of about 
eighteen months, when Mrs. Wilmot was suddenly carried 
off by a putrid fever; the world deprived of one of its 
brightest ornaments—my father bereft of the most affec- 
tionate of relatives—and myself of the best of friends: on 
whose advice we had each leaned for assistance; whose 
opinions formed the guide of our actions ; and whose wishes 
directed our choice, on all occasions of importance. But it 
pleased the Almighty to call her to a better world, and from 
that period, I may state the commencement of a series of 
events, which involved me in a multiplicity of distresses, 
and often gave me cause to mourn the loss of “ Happiness 
gone bye.” 

The spot which had been selected by my father for our 
residence, was situated on the borders of Westmoreland, 
near the banks of Elter Water, a small lake but a few miles 
distant from the celebrated lakes of Windermere and Co- 
niston, and in the neighbouroood of his earliest friend and 
intimate, a gentleman of small fortune, who had quitted 
the profession of a soldier, while yet in the meridian of 
life, and on falling into possession of a comfortable little 
independence, bequeathed him by a relation, had retired 
to the country, and at a distance from the “ busy haunts 
of men,” lived, justly respected and regarded by all who 
had the happiness of his acquaintance— 

“ The man of bounties, loving, and belov'd.” 

To be near the friend of his early lite, was my father’s 
principal inducement to fix his abode in Westmoreland, 
where our cottage, for in fact it scarce deserved an higher 
appellation, was placed upon a gentle eminence, sur- 
mounted by a chain of lofty, rugged mountains, termi- 
nating at the extremity of Langdale, a long and narrow 
vale, enclosed by ranges of stupenduous rocky precipices, 
and watered by a “ blue stream,” bending its devious course 
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‘twixt rows of tufted birch and alder, while whitened cot- 
tages peep fiom amidst clumps of trees, or hedge-rows at 
the bases of the mountains, and groupes of cattle grazing 
in the meadows, with sheep in countless numbers browzing 
in the fells, gave animation to a scene, wherein the beauti- 
ful intermixture of the magnificent, the rural, and the pic- 
turesque, are su happily blended, that the various prospects 
they present, excite the highest interest and admiration in 
the minds of all beholders, whether partial to the simple 
or the more awe-inspiring features of the landscape. 

A more completely retired situation than our abode in 
Westinoreland, imagination scarce can picture; nor one 
which conveyed a stronger idea of serenity and peaceful- 
ness; though the heights which environ Langdale, even 
in their mildest features, present an air of grandeur, 
that in stormy weather needs not the aid of fancy to 
render them truly awful; while ’tis impossible to wish a 
change in their appearance, so beautifully are they con- 
trasted by the narrow, verdant plains, so singularly sunk 
betwixt the precipices, so charmingly adorned by the wind- 
ing rivulet that silently flows along its channel, till, swelled 
to a considerable size by tributary streams, it disgorges 
itself into Etler Water, a pretty lake of about two miles in 
circumference, whose banks are ornamented by verdant 
meads and woody heights, over which, in wild confusion, 
mountains rear their high and rugged heads, and svar 
above each other, far as the eye can reach, for several 
miles round. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Nature’s wild, uncultivated 
scenery, aid from childhood accustomed to indulge a pas- 
sion for sketching the romantic beauties of the landscape, 
the situation of our cottage was peculiarly gratifying; and 
as I never had the misfortune to possess any of those fine 
lady-airs, or affected delicacy of constitution, which pre- 
vent a number of our sex from making free use of their 
limbs, I enjoyed many a delightful excursion amongst the 
mountain scenery; explored their most difficult and least- 
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frequented passes, and climbing to the summit of many a 
rocky height, contemplated the various beauties of the 
landscape, while my heart was elated with rapture, and 
ny soul filled with emotions of the most pleasurable 
ature; and as nothing to be met in Britain can surpass 
the admirable assemblage of magnificent and romantic 
scenery to be seen in many parts of Westmoreland, of 
Cumberland, and the northern boundaries of Lancashire, 
I was inexpressibly delighted with our situation, and often 
felt as if removed to a world filled with objects of delight 


and wonder. 


** Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seeds of wisdom, that suggest, 
By every pleasing image they present, 


Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind,” 


(To be continued, ) 
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the Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Porter. Longman, Hurst, 


Recs, and Orme, Paternoster- Row. 


IN following the fortunes of the ill-fated hero, William 
Wallace, we have felt an interest which might even blind 
us to the cause of truth and justice :—Miss Porter has 


faithfully pursued his footsteps through scenes of carnage 


and horror that are rather repugnant to female sensibility, 
and has swelled her volumes with details of exploits, which 


tend to render the fame of this heroic chieftain almost 
immortal, 


That our fair authoress has done him no more than justice 


we have not a doubt. The subordinate characters are also 
sketched with historical fidelity, and fiction is only em- 
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ployed where truth would leave a chasm inimical to the 2 
interest of the work, The language is throughout bold, : 
energetic, and elegant—some of the ideas approach nearly 
to sublimity: and although some passages may tire those 
who seek only the illusion of sentiment, there are few 
who will peruse those volumes and not acknowledge, that 
scarcely any works of imagination can be brought in com- 
petition with “ The Scottish Chiefs.” 
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EXTRACT, VOL. V. PAGE 221. 


“ Wallace, betrayed by his party, and declared a rebel ; 
by King Edward, is advised by lis friends to escape to the | 
Court of France, where he is sure of an asylum. He ac- 
cordingly endeavours to pass the borders in the disguise 
of a common highlander, attended by his faithtul friend 
Edwin Ruthvin. 

“ As they arrived within sight of the high towers of 
Bothwell Castle, Wallace stopped. ‘ We must not go 
thither,” said Edwin, replying to the sentiment which 
spoke trom the eyes of his friend; the servants of my 
cousin Andrew may not be as faithful as their lord!” “I 
will not try them,” returned Wallace, with a resigned smile; 
“my presence in Bothwell Chapel shail not pluck danger 
on the head of my dauntless Murray. She wakes in Hea 
ven for me, whose body sleeps there; and knowing where 
to find the jewel, my friend ! shall I linger over the casket?” 
While he yet spoke, a chieftain on horseback suddenly 
emerged from the trees which led to the castle, and drew 
to their side. Edwin was wrapped in his plaid; and cau- 
tiously coicealing his face, that nu chance of his being re- 
cognised might betray his companion, walked on, without 
once looking at the stranger, the first glance at whose 
knightly caparisoned horse had declared his quality. But 
Wallace being without any shade over the noble contour 
of a form which for majesty and grace was unequalled in 
Scotland, was not to be mistaken. He moved swiftly forward; 
the horseman spurred alter him, Wallace, perceiving him- . 
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be overtaken, suddenly stopped. 
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Edwin in a moment drew 


his sword, and would have given it into the hand of his. 
friend; but Wallace putting it back, rapidly answered, 


“ Leave my defence to this unweaponed arm. 


I would not 


use steel against my countrymen, but none shall take me 


while I have a sinew to resist.” 


The chieftain now checked 


his horse in front of Wallace, and respectfully raising his 


visor, discovered Sir Johu Menteith, 


At sight of him, 


Edwin dropped the point of his yet uplifted sword; and 
Wallace, stepping back-—‘‘ Menteith,” said he, “ I am 


SOrry 


for this rencontre, 


If you would be sate from the 


destiny which pursues me, you must retire immediately, 


and forget that we have met.” 


“ Never,” cried Menteith: 


“ | know the ingratitude of an envious country drives the 


bravest of her champions from its borders; but I also know 


what belongs to myself! 


To serve you at all hazards, and 


in my Castle of Newark, on the Frith of Clyde, to demon- 
strate my sense of the dangers you once incurred for me. 


{ therefore thank my fortune for this rencontre.” 


In vain 


Wallace urged his determination not to bring peril on even 


the obscurest of his countrymen, by sojourning under any 


roof till he were far from Scotland. 


In vain he pointed to 


Menteith the outlawry which would await him, should the 
infuriate Abthanes discover that he had given their self- 


created enemy a shelter. 


Menteith, atter as unsuccessful! 


entreaties on his side, at last declared that he knew a ves- 
sel was then lying at Newark, in which Wallace might 


embark, without entering any house. 


He ended with im- 


ploring that his friend would allow him to be his guide to 
rag 
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To enforce this supplication, he threw 


himself off his horse, and leaving it to stray whither it 
would, with protestations of fidelity that trampled on all 
dangers, he entreated even with tears, and the most vehe- 
ment gestures of despair, not to be refused the last comfort 
which he foresaw he should ever know in his now degraded 


é ountry. 
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Exhausted and affected, Wallace gave his 
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hand to Menteith: the tear of gratitude stood in his eye. 
He looked affectionately from Menteith to Edwin, from 
Edwin to Menteith. “ Wallace shall yet live in the me- 
mory of the virtuous of this land: you, my friends, prove 
it. I go richly forth, for the hearts of good men are my 
companions.”—As they journeyed along the devious wind- 
ings of the Clyde, and passed ata distance the aspiring 
turrets of Rutherglen, Edwin pointed to them, and said, 
“ From that church, a few months ago, did you dictate a 
conquerors terms to England..” “ And now that very 
England makes me a fugitive!” returned Wallace. “ Oh, 
not England!” interrupted Edwin; “ you bow not to her. 
[t is blind, mad Scotland, who thus thrusts her benefactor 
from her!” “ Ah, then, my Edwin,” rejoined he, “ read 
in me the history of thousands; so various is the fate of a 
people's idol; to-day he is wershipped as a god—to-morrow 
thrown into the fire.”"—Menteith turned pale at this con- 
versation, and, quickening his steps, in silence hurried 
past the opening of the valley which presented the view 
of Rutherglen. 

“ Night overtook the travellers at the little village of 
Lumloch, about two hours’ journey from Glasgow. Here, 
as a severe storm came on, Menteith advised his friends to 
take shelter and rest. “ As you object to lodge with man,” 
said he, “ you may sleep secure in an old ruined barn, 
which at present has no ostensible owner. I saw it as I 
passed this way from Newark. But I rather wish you 
would forget this too chary regard for others, and lodge 
with me in the neighbouring cottage.” Wallace was in- 
sensible to the pelting of the elements; his unsubdued 
spirit neither wanted rest for mind nor body: but the 
languid voice and lingering step of the young Edwin, who 
had been unused to such fatigue on foot, penetrated his 
heart; and notwithstanding that the resolute boy, on the 
first proposal of Menteith, suddenly rallied himself, and 
declared he was neither weary nor faint, Wallace saw that 
he was both, and yielded his consent to be conducted from 
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the storm. “ But not,” said he, “ into the house; we will 
go into the barn; and there, on the dry earth, my Edwin 
and I will sleep.” 

‘“‘ Menteith did not oppose him farther, and pushing 
open the door, Wallace and Edwin entered. ‘heir friend 
soon after followed with a light, which he brought from 
the cottage, and pulling down some upheaped straw, 
strewed it on the ground for a bed. “ Here | shall sleep 
like a prince!” cried Edwin, throwing himself along the 
scattered truss. “ But not,” returned Menteith, “ till I 
have disengaged you from your wet garments; and, for 
the sake of future scenes of prowess, preserved your arms 
and brigandine from the rust of this night. 

“ Edwin, sunk in weariness, said little in opposition; and 
having suffered Menteith to take away his sword and dag- 
ger, and to unbrace his plated vest, dropped at once on the 
straw ina profound sleep. 

“ Waliace, that he might not disturb his friend by the 
miirmur of debate, also yielded to the request of Menteith, 
and unbuckling lis cuirass, gave itto him, aud, laying him- 
self down by Edwin, waved their conductor a good night. 
Menteitii nodded the same, and closed the door upon his 


victim. 
* + * * 


“ Triumphant in his deceit, this master of hypocrisy left 
the barn in which he had seen Wallace and his young friend 
Jie down on that ground from which he had determined they 
should never more arise. Aware that the unconquerable 
coul of Wallace would never allow himself to be taken 
alive, he had stipulated with De Valence that the delivery 
of his head should entitle bim to a full reward. From 
Rutherglen to Lumloch, no place had presented itself in 
which he thought he could judiciously plant an ambuscade 
to surprise the unsuspecting Wallace. But in this village 
he had stationed so large a force of ruthless savages brought 
for this purpose by Haliburton from the Irish island of 
Rathlin that their employer had hardly a doubt of this 
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night being the last of his too trusting frierid’s existence. 
These Rathiiners neither knew of Wallace nor his exploits; 
but the lower order of Scots, however they might fear to 
succour his distress, loved his person, and felt so bound to 
him by his actions, that Menteith durst not apply to any 
one of them to second his villany. 

“The hour of midnight had passed, and yet he could not 
summon courage to lead his men to their nefarious attack. 
Twice they urged him before he arose from his affected 
sleep; but guilt had murdered sleep! and he lay awake, 
restless, and longing for the dawn :—and, yet ere the dawn, 
the deed was to be accomplished which was to entitle him 
to half the treasure of king Edward! A cock crew from 
a neighbouring farm, “ That is the sign of morning, and 
we have yet done nothing!” exclaimed a surly ruflian 
who leaned on his battle-axe in an opposite corner of the 
apartment; “ No, it is the signal of our enemy’s captivity !” 
cried Menteith.—“ Follow me, but gently; if ye speak a 
word, or asingle target rattles before ye all fall upon him, 
we are lost! It is a being of supernatural might, and not a 
mere map, whom you go to encounter.—He that first dis- 
ables him, shall have a double reward.” 

“Depend upon us,” returned they and stealing cauti- 
ously out of the cottage after their leader; they advanced 
with a noiseless step towards the barn. Menteith paused 
at the door, making a sign to his men to halt while he 
listened.—He put his ear to a crevice: not a murmur was 
heard within. Le gently raised the latch, and setting the 
door wide open, with his finger on his lip, beckoned his 
followers. They breathlessly approached the threshold. 
The meridian moon shone full into the hovel, and shed a 


broad light upon their victims. The innocent face of 
Edwin rested on the bosom of his friend, and the arm of 


Wallace lay on the straw with which he had covered the 
tender body of his companion. 

So fair a picture of mortal friendship was never before 
beheld. But the hearts were blind which looked on it 
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and Menteith, giving the signal, retreated out of the door, 
while his men rushed forward to bind Wallace as he lay; 
but the first, in his eagerness, striking his head against a 
joist in the roof, uttered a fierce oath. The noise roused 
Wallace, whose wakeful senses had rather slumbered than 
slept, and opening his eyes, he sprung on his feet. A mo- 
ment told him enemies were around. Seeing him rise, 
they precipitated themselves forward with imprecations. 
Ilis eyes blazed like two terrible meteors, and with a sudden 
motion of his arm he seemed to hold them at a distance, 
while his god-like figure stood a tower in collected might, 
Awe-struck, the men paused; but it was only for an in- 
stant. The sight of Edwin now starting from his sleep, 
his aghast countenance as he felt for his weapons, his cry 
when he recollected they were gone, inspired the assassins 
with fresh courage. Battle-axes, swords, and rattling chains, 
now flashed before the eyes of Wallace. The pointed steel 
in a hundred places entered his body, while with part of 
a brceken bench, which chanced to lie near him, he defended 
himself and Edwin from this merciless host: Edwin seeing 
nought but the death of his friend flitting before his sight, 
regardless of himself, made a spring from his side, and 
snatched a dagger from the belt of one of the murderers. 
The ruffian next him instantly caught the intrepid boy 
by the throat, and in that horrible clutch, would in a mo- 
ment have destroyed him, had not the lion-grasp of Wallace 
seized the man in his arms,and with a pressure, that made 
his mouth burst out with blood, compelled him to forego 
his hold. Edwin released, Wallace dropped his assailant, 
who staggering a few paces, fell senseless to the ground, 
and the instant after expired. The conflict now became 
doubly desperate.—Edwin’s dagger twice defended the 
breast of his friend. Two of the assassins he had stabbed 
to be heart. “ Murder that urchin!” cried Menteith, who 
observed from without all that passed, and seeing the 
carnage of his men, feared that Wallace might yet make 
his escape. “Hla!” cried Wallace, at the sound of Mens 
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teith’s voice giving such an order, “ then we are betrayed ; 
but not by heaven.—Strike one of you that angel youth, 
and you will incur damnatien!” He spoke to the winds. 
They poured towards Edwin. Wallace with a giant strength 
dispersed them as they advanced. The beam of wood fell 
on the heads and struck the breasts of his assailants. Him- 
self, bleeding at every pore, felt nota smart, while yet he 
defended Edwin. But a shout was heard from the door: a 
faintcry was heard at his side—he looked around.—Edwin 
lay extended on the ground with an arrow quivering in his 
heart: his closing eyes still looked upwards to his friend. 
The beam fell from the hand of Wallace. He threw him- 
self on his knees beside him. The dying boy pressed his 
hand to his heart, and dropped his head upon his bosom.— 
Wallace moved not—spoke not. His hand was bathed in 
the blood of his friend, but not a pulse beat beneath it; no 
breath warmed the paralyzed chill of his face, as it hung 
over the motionless head of Edwin, The men more terri- 
fied at this unresisting stillness, than even at the invinci- 
ble prowess of his arm, stood gazing at him in mute won- 
der. But Menteith in whom the fell appetite of avarice 
had destroyed every perception of humanity, sent in other 
ruffians with new thongs to bind Wallace. They approach- 
ed him with terror: two of the strongest stealing behind 
him, and taking advantage of his face being bent upon that 
of his murdered Edwin, each in the same moment seized 
his hands. As they griped them fast between both theirs, 
and others advanced eagerly to fasten the bands; he looked 
calmly up, but it was a dreadful calm: it spoke of despair, 
of the full completion of all woe.—“ Bring chains,” cried 
one of the men, “ he will burst these thongs.” “ You may 
bind me with a hair,” said he, “ I contend no more.” The 
bonds were fastened on his wrists; and then turning to- 
wards the lifeless body of Edwin, he raised it gently in his 
arms. The rosy red of youth yet tinged his cold cheek ; 
his parted lips still beamed with a smile, but the breath, 
that had so sweetly informed them, was flown, “ Oh my 
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best brother that ever I had in the world!” cried he, in a 
sudden transport, and kissing his pale} forehead; “ my sin- 
cere friend in my greatest need! in thee was truth, man- 
hood, and nobleness; in thee was all man’s fidelity with 
woman's tenderness. My friend, my brother, Oh! would 
to God I had died for thee !” 








WOMEN LESS COURTED THAN FORMERLY. 


A few centuries ago, women were scarcely accessable, 
but shut up in houses and castles, lived retired from the 
bustle of the world. When they deigned to shew them- 
selves, they were approached as divinities; a transient view 
of them often set the heart on fire; and their smiles con- 
ferred a happiness, and raised an enthusiastic ardor, of 
which at this period we can hardly form any idea. By 
degrees, as manners became more free, and the sexes mixed 
tozether with less ceremony, women began to be seen 
with less trepidation, approached with Jess difference, and 
sunk in their value as they became objects of greater 
familiarity. Nor was this peculiar to the times we are de- 
lineating; the same effect always has and always will hap- 
pen frem the same cause: let the other sex therefore learn 
this instructive lesson from it, that half the esteeem and 
veneration we shew them is owing to their modesty and 
reserve; and that a contrary conduct may make the most 
enchanting goddess degenerate in our eyes to a mere woe 
man, with all the faculties of mortality about her. The 
forward beauty whose face is known in every walk and in 
every public place, may be given as a toast, and have her 
name inscribed on the windows of a tavern, but she rarely 
ever becomes an object of esteem, or is solicited to be a 


companion for life. 
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THE DOMESTIC GUIDE. 


TO PICKLE MUSHROOMS TOR A SEA VOYAGE. 


WASH your mushrooms clean with a piece of flannel 
dipped in salt and water: put them into a stewpan, and 
throw a little salt over them. Let them boil up three times 
in their own liquor; then throw them lightly into a sieve 
to drain, and spread them on aclean cloth. Let them lie 
till they are cold, then put them into wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, with such spices as are agreeable; boil some vinegar 
with a few bay leaves, which will give them a fine flavour. 
After it has boiled a few minutes strain it, and when cold 
pour it over the mushrooms, Fill the bottles with mutton 
iat or clarified butter; keep them close in a cool place. 

Mushrooms may also be preserved, without pickling, in 
the following manner:—Take a quantity of large mush- 
rooms, peel them, and ‘scrape out the insides; then put 
them into a saucepan with some salt; let them just boil 


up in their own liquor. When they are drained dry (as 
above) lay them on tins, and set them in a cool oven; 
repeat this until they ere quite dry; then put them into a 
clean stone jar, tie them down tight, and keep them in a 
cool place. 


TO CLARIFY DRIPPING. 


Skim your dripping clean off, and pour it into a bason 
of cold water; when the fat is cold take it from the top, 
and put it into a small saucepan, with a little salt, a little 
white pepper, and a few bay leaves; let it boil up well, 
then pour it through a sieve into another bason of water; 
when quite cold free it from the edges with a knife, and 
pour off the water; you will then have a cake of dripping 
as good as any butter for family use. 
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CHERRY BRANDY. 


Bruise a quantity of small black cherries in a stone 
mortar, and to every pound of fruit put half a pint of good 
brandy ; when the whole is mixed you may add about half 
a pound of hitter almonds—or in proportion of half a pound 
to every gallon. of brandy; put your fruit and liquor into 
stone jars, and cover it close fora month or six weeks; 
then pour it through a strainer into bottles, and you will 
find it a rich and excellent cordial. 
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SCALE OF LITERARY MERIT. 


WE are told of a /earned gentleman who, in his anxiety 
to be esteemed a M xcenas of literature, made it a practice 
to entertain all the writers of the day at his table, which 
mode of patronage was not unpleasant to the objects of it. 
Tn order, however, to prevent a/l unpleasantness, the patron 
judged it proper to arrange his guests according to eti- 
quette; he therefore gave the highest place to those who 
had written a folio; after these came the quarto authors, 
the octavo, &c. This may be the reason why some authors 
are so anxious to sport their quartos and broad margins, 
when twelves or eighteens would contain all they produce 
worth reading. 
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Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 





Fig. 1.—A plain cambric dress, with an embroidered 
bottum; a lace Spanish cloak, with a convent veil. Buff 
gloves. 

Fig. 2.—A pale blue sarsnet pelisse, with @ round cape, 
buttoned down the front with brilliants. White beaver 
Spanish bat, with ostrich feather. Buff boots and gloves, 

Fig. 3.—A_ ball dress of pink crape over white satin. 
Necklace of pearls. Whit: kid gloves; white satin shoes 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





SCRAPS, 


tN BLANK VERSE.———BY J. M. LACEY. 


SCRAP II. 


To my first Grey Hair. 


‘“ REY Monitor! I fancied I was young, 
And little dreamt to see upon my head 

Thy silver colour’d form ; but thou recall’st 
The trnant wand’rer, Thought, to reason’s throne, 
Aud bidd’st him scan the days that swift have fled, 
Since life and all its changes have been mine! 
And what is life? An hour, a very hour, 
In which we're born, just look around, and die! 
It is but as the changes of a day 
In April’s varying month: the morning smiles, 
And all is vernal loveliness and peace ; 
Noon comes, and o’er the lately-smiling sky 
Sail the big clouds of fate, with trouble swoln ; 
The ev’ning shuts in tears ; and then succeeds, 
A gloomy night of solitude and woe, 
That leads the mourning suff’rer to his grave. 
Happy is he, who, when this night arrives, 
The last that nature gives, can look serene 
To bright Eternity’s unchanging morn. 
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Happy is he, who then can close in peace 
His dying eyes, without a fear from sin! 
Who, with a soul free from the taints of earth, 

In death, the gen’ral scarecrow of mankind, 

Sees his deliv’rer from a load of grief, 

The herald of eternal bliss to come. 

But, ah! how few of us are men like this ; 
How few indeed! the thought is melancholy ! 
The still-increasing catalogue of sin 
Is painful ; but to think of, and to tell, 

How low sad human nature can descend ; 
‘To sum up all its crimes, or large, o1 small, 
Would filla volume. Sure the very pen, 
That was engag’d on such a hateful theme, 
Would shudder at its shameful, base employ.— 
I'll not attempt it ; I would rather tell 
One trifling tale, with virtue for its basis, 
Than blacken o’er a folio with men’s sins, 
E’en though they were the gold-emblazon'd faults 
Of heroes or of princes. 
Yet life is long, 
Quite long enough, if man would husband time ; 
Nor idly waste, for idle purposes, 
What heav’n has sent him as his dearest good. 
And when man wastes his time, too true it is, 
He wastes his health, of body and of mind. 
And what is there should be so dear to man 
As his mind’s health? If peace presides not there, 
The body's health can ne'er procure repose, 
Nor lull the pam a troubled conscience gives. 
Ah! gentle monitor of silver hue, 
If thoughts like these thou bringest in thy train, 
I shall not dread to see another like thee 
Spring on my temples, as a warning kind, 
That life is transient, youth more transient still ; 
That age approaching, sileutly, yet sure, 
Will give an end to all the woes of life, 
And lead the soul to realms of bliss supernal! 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 





Successus a Deo est nullus nisi. 





PATERNAL Being! who in glory shin’st 
High on a throne above this lowly frame, 
Which, by thy wisdom, was from chaos form'd, 
Let every creature consecrate thy name. 


Thy holy orders are in heaven obey’d, 
By the angelic choir who sound thy praise, 
With harmonizing tongues for evermore, 
And round thy wond’rous courts their voices raise. 


Let us, who ask of thee our daily food, 

Thy gracious will observe while here we live ; 
So may we share alike, in heav'nly bliss, 

The promis’d blessing at the end thouw'lt give. 


Forgive our faults as we our mercy show 
To those who violate our land's decree ; 

Let not temptation o'er our hearts prevail, 
But keep us from all evil ever free. 


Till Time shall stay his swift corrosive pace, 
To thee we'll bow and hope thy love to gain, 

For thine the kingdom, thine the pow’r therein, 
And glory to thy name, shall e’er remain. 


Ipswich, July 2d, 1810. W. B. BRANSBY. 


a 


ELLENA. 


THE ev’ning was mild, and the son, just retir'd, 
Had crimsou’d the clouds in the west ; 
The lone songstress of night, by sad sorrow inspir’d, 
Was soothing her bosom to rest ; 
L2 
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The villagers all to their cots were return‘d, 
To rest from their toil for the night ; 

The ow! from the ivy incessantly mourn'd ; 
And rooks to their nest wing’d their flight : 


When Ellena sought out a lonely retreat, 
And sv sadly gave vent to her woe, 

The streamlet that ran through the grass at her fees, 
Had nearly forgotten to flow. 


Her face it was fair as the flow’rets of May, 
Her bosom was white as the snow, 

As falling, it glitters in Pheebus’ faint ray, 
When he scarce a warm beam can bestow: 


Her hair, jetty black, like the raven’s gloss’d wing, 
In ringlets hung loose o'er her neck ; 

Her bosom had felt of deep anguish the sting, 
And her form she neglected to deck. 


* Ah, me,” cried the mourner, “* what sorrows are mine. 
Tiis heart is the mansion of care, 

Around it does misery closely entwine, 
And beckon the spectre despair. 


“ The soul of my William was noble and brave, 
In fight he was dauntless and fierce ; 

But the foe that was vanquish'd he kindly would save 
Nor basely his bosom would pierce. 





“ O-curs'd be the war that bereft him of breath: 
In the battle my soldier was slain, 

A ball’s vengeful fury resign’d him to death, 
And the gore his bright corslet did stain. 


“ Now nightly I wander my soldier to mourn, 
When Philome) warbles her strain ; 

No more to my bosom will pleasure return, ‘ 
But hopeless I still must complain. 
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‘** But whose is yon form that glides over the heath ? 
Ah, surely my William appears! 

Dost thou come, my lost lover, to bid me seek death, 
And drown in oblivion my cares? 


“TI fly to thy arms!” then a dagger she drew, 
And plung’d it life-deep in her breast : 

From regions of sorrow her pure spirit. flew, 
Among heavenly seraphs to rest. 


And now, at deep midnight, the cottagers see 
Her form by the stream glide along, 

And oft as they gaze by the side of yon tree, 
She fades the dark rushes among. 


And often a swell of sweet harmony floats, 
Along by the banks of the tide ; 

In strains most seraphic the heav'nly notes 
Sink away at the spot where she died. 


ELIZA L=——, 


TO HER WHO WILL UNDERSTAND IT. 


AND do I then gaze on those features again, 

Whose beauties such balm to my bosom impart? 
Their Hebe-like sweetness has banish’d my pain, 

And saoth’d the sad bodings that prey’d on my heart. 


Though long, long a stranger to hope’s cheering ray, 
Though doom’d in the tortures of absence to languish, 
These few fleeting moments, though gliding away, 
Have kindly repaid me for ages of anguish. 


Yes, yes, lovely seraph, thy innocent smile, 

Which the Graces have cherish'd with exquisite care, 
Was certainly given each grief to beguile, 

And chase the dark shadows of doubt and despair, 
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Once more, ere we part, let me gaze on thy charms, 

And thongh tears start to deluge the mournful endeavour, 
In idea thou oft wilt be clasp'd in my arms, 

And thy image, fair , be dearer than ever. 





IL AMANTI TIMIDO. 


—— 





THE MOTH AND THE POET. 


A FABLE. j 


THE night was dark, and not a star 
Shed its pale radiance from afar, 








When studious at his usual toil, 

Consuming of his midnight oil, 

A Poet in his closet sat, 

Musing on this, and then on that ; 

His head upon bis hand reclin’d 

While thoughts were crowding in his mind : 

But scarce lad he essay'd to chimb 

Up Pindus’ shady brow sublime, 

When gently raising up his eyes 

Around the taper’s tlame he spies 

A Moth upborne on downy wing 

Pe:forming of its airy ring ; 

At lenzth exhausted with its flight 

The insect left the “ trembling light,” 

And lit upon the Poet's sleeve, 

Whiere soon it gave him cause to grieve. 

The son of Phabus watchful bent 
His eve upon the vagarant, 

And thus the pilfering fly address’d, 
With sorrow heaving in his breast. 
© spare, nor eat my thread-bare coat, 





Altho’ it ts not worth a gcroat, 


For I am now so very poor 
1 cannot purchase any more ; 


Then cease, yes cease, to trouble me, 
A friend/ess heir of poverty ; 
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Finsbury, April 4, 1810. 





Go seek the wardrobe of the gay, . 
Where vestments heap'd on vestments lay, 
For they can better give to thee 

Some food for thy necessity, 

Than such a poor and hopeless bard, 
Whose labours meet with no reward. 

The Moth this heard, and with a sigh 

Thus to the Poet did reply : 

I'm griev'd, dear friend, for what I've done, 
"Twas real want, not jest or fun, 

That prompted me to such a deed, 

On your apparel thus to feed ; 

Now let me tell you, it is true, 

Your counsels quickly I'd pursue, 

But that mankind in higher sphere 

Diffuse, alas! throughout the year 

Such scented things among their clothes. 
That's not congenial to my nose : 
Therefore I trust you will forgive 

A little Moth, and let him live ; 

May pity in your bosom cherish, 

Or I must starve, and quickly perish. 


Thus oft the poor the poor oppress, 
Which tends each other to distress, 
And oft to each their bounty share 
More than its in their power to spare : 
For if the opulent they try, 
They leave with sorrow in their eye ; 
All unavailing are their tears 
Whose breast no ray of comfort chears ; 
’Tis thus compell'd for life’s support 
They '‘mongst their needy friends resort, 
There at their table freely eat, 
Tho’ coarse their viands, yet they're sweet. 
JOSEPH HAWKINS, 
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Finsbury, June 25th, 1810. 


— —— 


THE BARBER. 


A BARBER I am, and expert at my trade, 
Saving cutting of throats now and then, 
So clever am I, it may truly be said, 
For I only cnt nine out of ten, 


My shop, worthy gents, you will quickly descry ; 
There's a time-shatter’d block at the door, 

And an old greasy wig from a pole hangs on high, 
The one that my grandfather wore. 


Then walk in, good folks, and I'll hand you a chair, 
For Strap you'll be sure to find civil ; 

He'll embellish your scull with a top-knot of hair 
That would frighten, ab! e’en Mr. Devil, 


And should I likewise at your beards have a spell, 
Of halfpence it wont cost you many ; 

For after I’ve shav’d you and lather’d you well, 
The charge will be only one penny. 


Then prithee walk in, for convenience you'll owa, 
There's none can give more satisfaction ; 

Here’s water and towel, but mirror I’ve none, 
For my wife tother day had a fraction. 


Here tinkers and snobs o’er the newspaper pore, 
And discuss on political things ; 


—— 


While contrasting these times with the seasons of yore, 


"Bout government, nations, and kings. 


But sweet Sunday morning, ah! that is the day, 
My head doth incessantly bow, 

When I to my customers chearfully say, 
** Which gentleman’s turn is it now ?” 


JOSEPH HAWKINS. 
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THE LUNATIC. 


BEHOLD, my Muse, yon edifiee of woe, 
Where ‘mong whose sullen walls sits frowning care, 
While down each cheek heart-rending sorrows flow, 
That change to short liv’d smiles—then deep despair. 


*Tis there the hopeless wretch, whose mem'ry's gone, 
No longer owns his relative and friend : 

For Godlike reason's tumbled from her throne, 
And deigns no more her influence to extend. 





Save now and then, when o’er his frantic brain 
She sweetly pours her soul-enliv'ning pow’'r, 
And gradualiy draws her bright protracted chain 
That brings to mind the long-forgotten hour. 


Then more serene than summer’s evening sky 
He to himself converses sound again, 
Whiist swift before his intellectual eye, 


In soft succession, swims th’ ideal train. 
JOSEPH HAWKINS. 
Finsbury, June 25th, 1810, 


 —— 
HYMN TO MORNING. 


BEHOLD the sun, whose radiant orb 
Ascends the blue profound, 
| To spread afar his warmth benign, 
And chear the nations round, 


Whilst rosy morn again displays 
To our enraptured sight, 

Rocks, woods and palaces, and fanes, 
Mantled with golden light. 


And now the rural scenes expand 
In goodly robings dress’d, 

To fill with gratitude and love 

The philosophic breast. 
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Hark, flocks with bleatings wake the hills 
And all the neighb’ring plains, 

While birds unnumber’d fill the groves 

With sweet melodious strains. 







The rising lark extends her wings, 
And soars the azure way, 

To chaunt her matins in the skies, 

And hail approaching day. 









And shall not man, so greatly bless’d, 
Almighty wisdom praise, 

When beings of inferior worth 

Waft tributary lays? 







at in’ 






O let my tongue enraptur’d move, 
Nor longer mute remain, 

To join the general choir of praise 

In ever grateful strain. 








For now perhaps the shaft of death 
Hangs dreadful o'er my head, 

And ere another morn appears 

May rank me with the dead, 







JOSEPH HAWKINS. 
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SOLUTION OF THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 
Honey-Suckle. 
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WE are requested to observe, that the lines : 
“ Say shall the tear of pity wait my doom, 
When cold I slamber in the noiseless tomb.” 
which are inserted in the first Sonnet, page 58, were intended to con: 
claite the second sonnet, page 50. 
Page 8, line 30, for “ home,” read “ house.” 
Page 47, line 5 fromthe bottom, fur “ these,” read “those.” 
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